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I n 1919, a young Gunner Captain named 
Colin Gubbins, who had already won an MC 
in France, became aide-de-camp to General 
Ironside, commanding the Archangel Expedi- 
tionary force against the Bolsheviks. Later that 
year, after a course in guerrilla warfare, he took 
part in operations against the Irish Republicans 
in Dublin. In 1939, as a French and Russian 
speaker, he was posted to Section D of the Secret 
Intelligence Service responsible for insurgency in 
occupied countries. He accompanied the British 
Military Mission to Warsaw, handing over to 
Peter Wilkinson, an author of this book, in order 
to fight in the Norwegian campaign. 

The creation of the Auxiliary Units, a secret 
guerilla force to operate in the UK after a Ger- 
man invasion, was his next task. It ended when 
the threat of invasion passed. He was then sec- 


onded as a Brigadier to the Special Operations 
Executive (SOE), which he eventually led, under 
Hugh Dalton, Minister of Economic Warfare, 
whom Churchill had instructed to set Europe 
ablaze. Alexander Cadogan said that Dalton 
“sometimes came nearer to setting Whitehall 
ablaze’L 

Gubbins and SOE is not just an account of 
SOE’s glamorous activities. It deals, of course, 
with the Polish and Czech undergrounds already 
existing in 1939, and is most moving about 
Anglo-Polish misunderstanding. It lists SOE’s 
brilliant hijacking of sequestered British ships 
carrying ball-bearings; events in Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Romania, including the over- 
throw of Prince Paul; the Iron Gates and other 
Balkan operations; the heroic Jean Moulin; the 
cutting-out of enemy vessels; the failures in Hol- 
land, Belgium and France; the attack on the 
heavy-water plant at Norsk Hydro, and a lot 
more. 

It speaks also of the assassination attempt on 
Heydrich; of the approach from Adam Trott and 
the German conspirators, Lindemann’s extraor- 
dinary “Moon is Down”; the destruction of the 
Gorgopotamos Bridge; days of delay imposed on 
German divisions after Overlord by SOE opera- 
tions; the tragic Warsaw Rising; not to mention 
the political dilemma of Yugoslav operations, 


Tito versus Mihailovic, and of Greece between 
ELAS and EDES. It does not neglect the intelli- 
gence dividend, especially on V2 rockets, from 
Resistance sources. 

The book lucidly demonstrates the division of 
priorities for SOE between Resistance Groups 
and Guerillas, and Subversion and Sabotage. 
The authors, incidentally, are illuminating on the 
stagnant climate for Resistance in 1940, and the 
improvement after 1942 with US entry into the 
war, Alexander’s victories, and Stalingrad. 

The problems confronting SOE in Whitehall 
and abroad would confront any “temporary” 
organization dependent on other bodies and with 
few resources of its own, whose activities cut 
across the great Departments of State, Foreign 
Office, Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, 
Secret Intelligence Service and the GHQs of 
overseas Commands. (Nor were the difficulties 
eased by prejudice, unwise local initiatives or 
undisciplined ambition.) Even the Prime Minis- 
ter on occasion threatened to close SOE down. 

But in all the circumstances, a Service which 
produced Monty Woodhouse, Paddy Leigh- 
Fermor, Xan Fielding, Billy MacLean, David 
Smiley and hundreds of anonymous heroes, 
reflects honour on a modest leader, to whom, 
although knighted and laden with foreign hon- 
ours, the substantive rank of Major-General was 
denied. At least the demise of SOE after the war 
has not - as the Falklands and Gulf wars demon- 
strated - been synonymous with an end to 
thought on the subject of Special Operations. 
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